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A Day Dream. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


A day dream by the dark blue deep ; 
Was it a dream, or something more ? 
I sat where Posilipo’s steep, 
With its grey shelves, o’erhung the shore. 


On ruined Roman walls around 
The poppy flaunted, for ’twas May, 
And at my feet, with gentle sound. 
Broke the light billows of the bay. 


I sat and watched the eternal flow 

Of those smooth billows toward the shore; 
While quivering lines of light, below, 

Ran with them on the ocean floor. 


Till, from the deep, there seemed to rise 
White arms upon the waves outspread, 
Young faces, lit with soft blue eyes, 


And smooth, round cheeks, just touched with red. 


Their long, fair tresses, tinged with gold, 
Lay floating on the ocean-streams ; 

And such their brows as bards behold, 
Love-stricken bards, in morning dreams. 


Then moved their coral lips; a strain 
Low, sweet and sorrowful I heard, 
As if the murmurs of the main 
Were shaped to syllable and word. 


The sight thou dimly dost behold, 
Oh, stranger from a distant sky ! 

Was often, in the days of old. 
Seen by the clear, believing eye. 


Then danced we on the wrinkled sand, 
Sat in cool caverns by the sea, 

Or wandered up the bloomy land, 
To talk with shepherds on the lea. 


To us, in storms, the seaman prayed, 
And, where our rustic altar stood, 
His little children came and laid 
The fairest flowers of field and wood. 


Oh woe, a long unending woe! 
For who shall knit the ties again 
That linked the sea-nymphs, long ago, 
In kindly fellowship with men ? 


Earth rears her flowers for us no more, 
A half-remembered dream are we, 
Unseen we haunt the sunny shore, 
And swim, unmarked, the glassy sea. 


And we have none to love or aid, 
But wander, heedless of mankind, 
With shadows by the cloud-rack made, 
With moaning wave and sighing wind. 


Yet sometimes, as in elder days, 
We come before the painter’s eye, 
Or fix the sculptor’s eager gaze, 
With no profaner witness nigh. 


And then the words of men grow warm 
With praise and wonder, asking where 
The artist saw the perfect form 
He copied forth in lines so fair. 





As thus they spoke, with wavering sweep 
Floated the graceful forms away ; 

Dimmer and dimmer, through the deep, 
I saw the white arms gleam and play. 


Fainter and fainter on mine ear 
Fell the soft accents of their speech, 
Till I, at last, could only hear 
The waves run murmuring up the beach. 
—New York Ledger. 
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The Diarist Abroad. 
Paris, Nov. 27, 1860. 

I wrote formerly of the pleasure given me by 
the sound, healthy music in these days of “ the 
future,” by Offenbach, as heard in two of his op- 
erettas, which had gone from the Bouffes Parisi- 
ennes, to the German theatres. It so happened 
that the first performance, which I heard here, 
was his “ Orphée aux Enfers,” at the aforesaid 
Bouffes. The thing as the name implies isa bur- 
lesque upon Gluck’s Orpheus, and an immensely 
comical affair it is, even as seen without under- 
standing the dialogue —for my knowledge of 
French is that of the eye —spoken it is “ all 
Greek” to me. The piece has now reached 
more than 300 representations. One reason of 
its running so long is doubtless the small size of 
the theatre — the smallest I ever saw. Still the 
piece itself has great merit as a burlesque, and 
the music is delightful in itself and delightfully 
appropriate. A song by John Styx is quite re- 
markable for its humor. Of the broad farcicality 
of this burlesque, perhaps this will give an idea. 
Orpheus is deprived of his Eurydice by the shep- 
herd Aristaeus, who is in fact Pluto in disguise, 
and who takes the lady down to his own regions, 
where he may make love to her at his leisure. 
Jupiter, who is sadly henpecked by Madame 
Juno, hears about the affair from Mercury, and 
determines to “ cut out” his brother god. This 
he undertakes to do in the form of a huge blue- 
bottle fly. The scene in which he visits Eurydice 
in this form is one dangerous to diaphragms. 

I meant to have heard it again, for the sake of 
the music, as well as the laugh, for it—the mu- 
sic, not the laugh — besides its melodiousness, 
shows a variety and beauty in its orchestration, 
a working up of themes and a general effective- 
ness, which seems to prove more genius than we 
have met with in many of our younger compo- 
sers; a genius, too, which is content to do what 
it can do well, without straining after awful sub- 
limity, where it would be all out of place. Of- 
fenbach is of a Jewish family of Cologne, I am 
told; at all events he is a pupil of Ferdinand Hil- 
ler, of that city — and a creditable one. 

Another evening I went to the Theatre Ly- 
rique to hear Gluck’s “ Orpheus,” with Mme. 
Pauline Viardot as Orpheus. I had heard and 
read so much of this lady as a great lyric artist 
that my expectations were sadly disappointed. 
Could she ever have had a voice? A great act- 
ress she assuredly is, and her style of singing 





very great. The character is, however, with me, 
identified with Johanna Wagner, as she was five 
years since. And she, in all points except vocal 
execution, is (as in stature) head and shoulders 
above Viardot. 

In putting the opera upon the stage, too, what 
a falling off from the royal stage in Berlin — the 
scene in Tartarus perhaps excepted — but what 
a Frenchy Elysium! That wonderful piece of 
music, the dance of the demons, was omitted, a 
piece which as played in Berlin adds so much by 
contrast to the musical painting of Elysium. 
Nevertheless, it was a great treat. Why could 
not this be brought out, with an English text, at 
the Boston Museum, instead of shallow pieces, 
which are neither one thing nor another ? 

At the same theatre I have seen Halevy’s 
“Vale of Andorra, an opera in which most of 
the scenes are spoken dialogue and not to be un- 
derstood by me. The music pleased me much, 
far more than anything else which I have heard 
by Halevy. The only good singer was the old 
bagpiper, a splendid barytone and a very fine 
actor. He would be a valuable accession to the 
New Orleans French company. The ballet is 
introduced twice, and very good dancers appeared 
in it; not much inferior to those I have seen on 
royal and imperial stage in grace; equal in 
sprightliness and far beyond them in lascivious- 
ness. Asa rule I dislike the introduction of bal- 
let in opera, anywhere except in ballet panto- 
mimes, and would most gladly have dispensed 
with it here. Not so the French audience. It 
was immensely delighted. The auditorium is 
not very large, the stage is a fine one, the ma- 
chinery and scenery excellent. Why need our 
stages be half a century behind those of Germa- 
ny and France in these respects, as all my friends 
here agree they are ? 

Having a curiosity to see one of the famous 
French pieces of Magic, I went into the Theatre 
Imperial du Cirque, to a performance of the 
“Hen that laid the golden Eggs.” The eggs 
had an explosive mixture, and the actors had but 
to crack one upon the stage to have their wishes 
fulfiled. The transformations were, many of 
them, very fine and surprising. In one instance, 
the breaking of an egg changes almost instantly 
half a dozen windmills on hillocks, into magnifi- 
cent barges floating in (stage) water, and filled 
with cavaliers and ladies. A very comical idea 
is that of introducing, what I suppose must be the 
King of all dunghill cocks — in shape of a man 
dressed to imitate that famous bird, whose ges- 
tures as well as the jokes he uttered were re- 
ceived with roars of laughter. This piece had 
a great interest for me as being an excellent 
specimen of that sort of magic opera which was 
so much in vogue in Vienna 75 years ago, and to 
which we owe Mozart’s “Magic Flute.” I am 
told, however, that another piece at the Porte 
St. Martin, of this class, is still finer. The music 
is partly new and parly selected by a man named 
Clairville. Among the selections is the hunts- 
man’s chorus from “Der Freyschiitz.” As a 
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whole it is very light, melodious, and pleasing ; 
very enjoyable. Some of the scenery is superb, 
particularly one of the infernal regions, in which, 
my friend H. tells me, the French are very great, 
and with whom it is a favorite subject. Solo 
singing mostly poor, poor voices, poor execution ; 
chorus good; the songs, as a rule, little more than 
repetition of words, half spoken, with a nice 
orchestral accompaniment. One comical musical 
effect was new to me. 

One of the actors begins a song and at the end 
of the first line others strike in with a single note, 
fortissimo. No. 1. stops, eyes the others, as Ra- 
vel used to eye the man who stole his bottle, for 
some six or eight bars, and then goes on again, 
with another line, only to be broken off in the 
same manner. As the pauses were nicely calcu- 
lated, so as not to lose the rhythm, and the music 
really pleasing, the effect was very ludicrous. 

I have been to hear the “ Prophet,” partly be- 
cause in spite of Blank and Dash, I like the 
opera and partly because this is a good work by 
which to see for myself in the Grand Imperial 
opera in Paris is in fact so far above and beyond 
anything which one can see in Germany. I have 
been so often assured (generally by friends who 
have never been in Berlin!) that if I really 
would see one of Meyerbeer’s great show pieces 
I must come to Paris, that my curiosity was 
greatly excited. The music is, of course, the 
same to all intents and purposes orchestras of 
very nearly the same number of performers; 
choruses also, both large and good ; solo singers 
six of one, half a dozen of the other; here Fides 
was Tedesco, now a pretty extensive, middle- 
aged, dark-eyed German woman, singing just so 
roundly as of yore at the Howard Atheneum, 
when she so captivated Henry, her voice, I think 
somewhat worn, her execution exquisite. There 
(Berlin) Johanna Wagner, with a grand, full 
voice, that always took hold of my feelings at 
once, a great actress, but as a singer deficient in 
those graces and that execution, which only early 
and the right culture can give one. Which of 
the two I should choose to hear in this part, it is 
quite difficult to decide. 

As to the putting of the “ Prophet” upon the 
stage, on the whole I prefer Berlin. Certainly 
the skating scene and the sunrise there are far 
more beautiful and true to nature than here. 
The Berliners know how to skate — these people 
did not. The Cathedral here was more showy 
but was very nearly an impossible one, while at 
Berlin you saw old Miinster on the stage and a 
real Gothic edifice. Here it would seem to be 
the aim to dazzle the auditor ; in Berlin to give 
him true representations of nature. Hence, 
when one sees Spontini’s “ Vestal,” the “ Magic 
Flute,” “ Orpheus,” and the like plays there one 
gets a fund of knowledge from the scenery. I 
am told that “ Semiramis” is thus put upon the 
stage here, now, but I have not seen it. 

I believe these are all the operatic notes which 
I have to impart. 

As to other music I have heard none, save 
some very fine pianoforte playing at “ C. P. C.’s”. 
The performer was a young woman, Miss Col- 
mache, daughter of a well-known literary lady 
here, and sister of the singer, whom the Journal 
must know as Mile. Vaneri, of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, in London. I was exceedingly impressed 
with Miss Colmache’s performance, particularly 
Beethoven’s C sharp minor Sonata, op. 27; not 





more by her execution thon by her poetic con- 
ception of the music. A more simple, unaffected 
natural person one does not often see; an enthu- 
siast for music for music’s sake; full of Beetho- 
ven and Chopin. What is more, she has thought 
and can talk of the art sensibly. I wish she was 
in Boston. I hear that her sister, now engaged 
in Italian opera, is a fine English oratorio singer. 
I saw Thalberg the other morning. He is going 
to Naples, to my great disappointment, as this 
deprives me of a sight of many valuable manu- 
scripts, which I hoped to examine. 

Nothing further about the production of Tann- 
haiiser here. There is a story that the director 
of the opera gave as an insurmountable objection 
to the work, that it contained no ballet, with 
which Wagner refused to have anything to do. 
But thinking better of it, he wrote all night and 
the music was finished. But as he would have 
the ballet at the opening of the work, (in the hall 
of Venus), the director was not satisfied, and 
how it will be arranged is still the question. It 
can be nowhere else without violating the princi- 
ples on which Wagner constructs his work. 


ASW. T- 
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Letters on Musical Subjects. 
Vil. 


A LETTER FROM ZURICH—MARX ON BEETHOVEN’S 
LIFE AND WORKS. 


My Dear Frienp.—Since writing my last letter 
to you, (see Journal of April 21st,) much time has 
elapsed and much land and sea has been between us. 
I feel so little like beginning where I then left off, that 
you will have to excuse me to-day for letting some 
one else speak. The extracts from a letter received 
a few days ago will be as interesting to you, I hope, 
as anything I might write. It is dated Zurich, Dec. 
3d, and was written by a lady friend, a teacher of 
music. Concerning a little scholar, who began with 
her about the middle of September, she writes: “ As 
long as we did not play from notes, instruction was 
mere play ; with them some difficulties came also, of 
course. Now we have quite a long part of the road 
behind us. She plays without mistakes, moderately 
fast, all the major keys through two octaves, without 
an undue motion of the hand, raising her fingers 
nicely from the joints. She knows of course how to 
form the scales, as she learned long ago the difference 
between the whole and halfstep by ear. She knows 
how to find the tonic chord of each major key in its 
various positions—the names of the inversions I do not 
use yet—and plays them as broken chords. From 
any given fundamental tone she finds without hesi- 
tating large and small ‘second and third, fifth and 
octave; less readily the fourth, sixth and seventh. 
She also knows the intervals by ear when I play them. 
In naming them I use the terms first, second, &c. 
degree. She used to play little pieces from Knorr’s 
edition of Miiller. Now, since she has made good 
friends of the bass key and the bass notes we play 
from the second book of “ Kéhler’s Volks-melodieen” 
besides other little pieces, which she learns by heart 
quite readily. When she knows a little piece quite 
perfectly, I play it to her once more and then tell 
her, now look at every note with the intention of 
learning it by heart; after having played a short 
musical sentence in this way, I make her look at her 
hands and she knows it by heart. In this way we 
go over the whole piece, and then she plays it from 
beginning to end without interruption.” 

I quote this extract as it may show you how intel- 
ligent teachers think and proceed with reference 
to learning pieces by heart ; a practice which is still 
condemned by some and also to give you an exam- 


ple of how much may be accomplished in two and a 
half months, with a daily lesson of half an hour’s 
length. Most beginners get too few lessons. Little 
at a time, regularly and often is the best rule for the 
nursing of children, concerning their physical, men- 
tal and musical diet. 

“The little musician knows all the portraits 
of the great tonc-masters hanging in my room, 
and might tell you something of every one of them. 
My little pupils, boys and girls look forward with 
eager anticipation to Christmas and to Mozart’s 
birthday, which the crowd of little ones are going 
to celebrate at my house. In winter I have once or 
twice a month a musical Sunday at my rooms. I 
made this arrangement as we have here so few oppor- 
tunities of hearing good music and this is a point of 
so much importance. My older pupils come, we 
make music and read something on music. For a 
change we read Goethe’s Egmont on Sunday last 
with Beethoven’s music, of course only in the ar- 
rangement for four hands, as we have no orchestra 
at our command. Making music at the piano by 
oneself does not make a person musical ; therefore 
such reunions are necessary.” 

“ We have just now one of the most famous piano 
players here, ALFRED JAELL. He gave one con- 
cert and will give one more. I confess that he did 
not come quite up to my expectations. From all I 
had read and heard about him, I expected more. 
His technical ability is perfect, his touch is capable 
cf all the shades from the most tenderly breathed 
piano to the greatest force ; and yet—he is wanting 
in that which raises Frau ScuumMann so high above 
most piano players—soul.’’ It may be added here 
that the lady is a personal friend of Frau Clara 
Schumann. She continues; ‘“ In hearing him play 
one cannot help thinking that he feels nothing of it 
himself. One admires, but is not taken hold of by 
the magic power which in Clara’s playing at once 
transports one unto other undreamed of spheres. A 
remark of one of my pupils, a young man, best 
characterizes his playing. I had given him lately 
Hanslick’s book on the Beautiful in music. Hans- 
lick denies, as you know, that music expresses any 
ideas, restricting it mainly to a play in beautiful 
forms. After the concert the young man said: If 
one were to hear music played in such a way only, 
Hanslick would be right, no doubt; bat as we for- 
tunately hear it differently done, he is wrong. 

“ A few days ago an interesting little book came 
out entitled: “ ‘The Spirit of Music by L. Nohl.” 
It is based throughout on Vischer’s Aesthetics ; in 
the purely musical part of it, however, he unfortan- 
ately does not always refer to sources as infallible as 
that. That he bases his remarks concerning Mozart 
on Otto Jahn is quite right; but the views of 
Marx on ‘the last works of Beethoven seem to me 
after all somewhat too vague. Old Mr. Marx, who 
used in former times a number of unnecessary words, 
shows quite plainly the marks of old age; he is 
frequently quite too wordy. This footing on Marx 
even misleads the author, who is otherwise correct 
and original into some contradictions,—a pity, since 
the book is really excellent. Iam looking forward 
with lively anticipation to some interesting new 
works. Some serenades for the orchestra and the 
first concerto for the piano by Johannes Brahms, will 
shortly be published by Reiter-Lindemann in Win- 
terthur. This publisher is certainly quite praise- 
worthy. He never yet accepted, and never will 
accept for publication an inferior composition. But 
from unknown talents, who cannot find a publisher, 
he takes everything. Is he not an excellent old 
man ? 

That they are beginning in Germany to lower the 
concert-pitch, you know, I suppose. Cologne has the 
honor of having taken the lead in this movement. 
All the old wind instruments have been abandoned, 





new ones having been bought, which are in accord- 
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ance with the normal (Paris) diapason. Now if 
Meyerbeer’s operas vanish from the répertoires— 
there is little hope for it, to be sure—and if Wag- 
ner’s do not take their places, we shall have less 
ruined voices in future.” So far my extracts. 

The lady’s allusion to Marx’ book on Beethoven 
calls to my mind an intention which I had since those 
articles on Marx appeared in this paper (April 21st 
and 28th, 1860). They were written with a great 
deal of knowledge on the subject, but also with a 
great deal of malice. We will admit all the author 
of those articles says about the faults of M.’s book 
as to biographical data; we will even admit that he 
quoted other works incorrectly—an admission which 
we only make because we have not got a copy of the 
second [edition of Schindler’s life of Beethoven be- 
fore us, in which Schindler speaks in the highest 
terms of this same book of Marx. But what busi- 
ness had the writer to put in stories to prove the vanity 
of Marx even if they be true. Does this foible inca- 
pacitate Marx from judging of the contents of Beet- 
hoven’s works. What the opinion of a thorough 
German critic on this work is, the translation of some 
articles written by Mr. Brendel, of Leipzig, the edi- 
tor of the “ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,” in the next 
“Journal” will show you. The evident gusto 
with which the writer of the paper in this “ Jour- 
nal” drags forth personalities, that have absolutely 
nothing to do with a review of a work containing 
musical criticism of the highest order, shows that 
there is another motive at the bottom. There is a 
bitter feud existing between a faction of old school 
musicians and those who follow Marx, who has un- 
deniably written the best book on musical composi- 
tion. As long ago as 1835 Marx attacked the old 
school, taking for his text a work by Dehn on musi- 
cal composition. Dehn and his friends never forgave 
Marx the utter annihilation of the book and its sys- 
tem. And thus it happens that all possible personal 
abuse is heaped on Marx by that faction. As these 
private matters are utterly irrelevant to the impar- 
tial review of a momentous work we abstain from 
any further remarks on them. And by way of fair 
play we will translate and publish the review of Dr. 
Brendel, which is written by a person competent and 
impartial. 

You subscribed tu the Philharmonic concerts—of 
course. Pity that not more persons did the same. 
The lists look rather blank. It would be a nice 
thing for Boston not to have any Philharmonic con- 
certs this season. Well, after the old Handel and 
Haydn Society fell through with their subscription 
list, anything in this line seems possible here in our 
Athens. G. A. Scumirtt. 

Camhridge, Dec. 2d, 1860. 





Lurline. 


A REVIEW OF MR. WALLACE’S NEW OPERA. 


It is not usual to criticise an opera before hearing 
it on the stage; but when the score, neatly printed 
and adapted to the ability of musicians of only ordin- 
ary skill, appears from the press, it appears to us 
that it possesses as many claims to notice as a new 
book, at least. There are thousands of amateur 
piano players and vocalists in this city who are fully 
able to play and sing most of the pieces in Wallace’s 
Lurline, and for them the present brief analysis of 
the opera, as published by Hall & Son, is intended. 

Mr. Wallace is known personally to many of our 
citizens, and as a composer his name is tamiliar all 
over the country. His piano-forte adaptions of op- 
eratic and other airs, and his original compositions 
for the piano, are among the most graceful and effec 
tive ever written. As an opera composer his repu- 
tation in this conntry rests entirely on his Maritana, 
and he has but recently finished the Amber Witch, of 
which much is expected. 

Lurline, his best work so far, was first produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre on the evening of the 25th 
of February, 1850, and has already been played some 
fifty nights with renewed applause. It has proved 
an undeniable success, and while it has brought 
money to the management it has proved a happy 
vehicle in which the singers engaged could ride still 





further into public favor, and has also done infinite 
credit to the composer. If Wallace’s next opera 
proves as happy a success as Lurline, he may rest 
contented. 

The libretto of the opera is by Mr. Fitzball, who 
has had considerable experience in this line, but it 
must be confessed, has not dore full justice to his 
subject, the Rhine story of the syren of Lurleiburg. 
Mendelssohn commenced an opera on the same sub- 
ject, but did not live to finish it. The following is 
the plot of Lurline: 

Act I.—Count Rudolph, an extravagant young German in 
an antique castle on the banks of the Rhine, having dissipated 
his patrimony among his graceless followers, proposes marri- 
age with Ghiva, the daughter of a baron reputed rich, who, 
thinking his daughter's suitor wealthy, approves of the pro- 
ject; but an explanation taking place, the proposed alliance 
is mutually decided to be inexpedient. Previous to this rup- 
ture, Lurline, the Nymph of the Rhine, who, by her enchanted 
harp and song, !ures vessels to destruction in the whirlpool of 
the river. has seen Count Rudolph in his bark and fallen des- 
perately in love with him. Accordingly, she presents herself 
to him at a wild banquet, (the last that he and his compani- 
ons have determined to hol2 in the castle,) and surrounding 
him by spells, places a magie ring on his finger and disappears. 
On recovering his reason the Count has become enamored of 
the beautiful Water Queen: the notes of her bewildering harp 
and voice attract him to the Rhine; he embarks, despite all 
interferences, is engulphed and supposed to perish. 

Act IT. opens in the coral caves undor the waters i} habited 
by Lurline and her nymphs, in which, by virtue of his talis- 
manic ring. Rudolph is enabled to exist. ITis followers are 
seen in a boat singing a requiem for the loss of their chief, by 
which he is so affected that he urgently desires to return to 
them for a short time. Lurline consents to his departure for 
three days, and agrees to wait his return on the summit of the 
Lurleiburg at the rising of the moon on the third evening, 
and he departs laden with gems and pearls from the ocean 
halls. 

Act TII. On returning to his companions Rudolph discloses 
to them, and to the Baron and Ghiva, the source of his newly 
acquired wealth, and the old matrimonial project is renewed. 
Ghiva, fearing again to lose her betrothed. steals from her his 
enchanted ring, by which alone he can return to the coral 
caves, and throws itinto the Rhine. In the meantime Lur- 
line. inconsolable in the absence of the young count, sings 
her lament to her harp nightly on the Lurleiburg, where a 
gnome in the service of the Rhine King finds and brings her 
the enchanted ring as a proof of her lover’s infidelity. Lur- 
line resolves to upbraid him for his perfidy, and visit him with 
her vengeance. 

The old mansion on the Rhine is now the scene of great fes- 
tivity, but amidst it all the Count thinks sadly of his forsaken 
Lurline, but dare not present himself before her without the 
lost ring. Lurline appears to him alone and demands it. A 
scene of reproach ensues, ending by her denouncing the 
treachery of his companions, whc, grown envious of wealth, 
had plotted to destroy him and plunder the castle Rudolph 
is implored to take refuge in flight by Ghiva, but he prefers 
death at the feet of Lurline. The assassins approach, when 
Lurline’s affection returning iu full force, she seizes the harp, 
and by the spell of music causes their destruction and saves 
her penitent lover. 


The opera is preceded by an unusually long and 
elaborate overture, opening with a slow choral move- 
ment in D sharp major, which key predominates 
throughout. The overture without being a plagiar- 
ism, at once reminds the hearer of that to Weber’s 
Oberon ; and it may be remarked that the critics have 
generally noticed that in Zurline Wallace adopts 
Weber’s style, and indulges in some of the orchestral 
effects which Weber has already made familiar to 
us. 

The overture finished, the orchestra proceeds with 
a brief introduction, in which the smooth triplets, 
which serve as accompaniment to the melody, serve 
to suggest, with tolerable clearness, the idea of waves. 
Rhineberg appears and sings an accompanied recita- 
tive, containing little snatches of melody, and follow- 
ed by a rapid airin F minor, “Idle Spirit,” sup- 
posed to be addressed to some suppositious gnome. 
A dialogue in recitative—there is no spoken dialogue 
in the opera—follows, between the gnome and Rhine- 
berg, leading to a spirituel chorus of water-spirits, 
welcoming the King of the Rhine: 

Tn the halls of liquid crystal, 

Where the water-lilies bloom, 
Where the music of the billow 
Lulls thee on thy wavy pillow, 
King of the Rhine! 
Welcome to thy home! 

—the melody of which is repeated by the voices, with 
a varied accompaniment. A brief recitative that 
leads to Lurline’s opening air, which is indeed the 
theme ranning through the whole opera. The words 
sung by the syren are these : 


I. 

Flow on, flow on, oh! silver Rhine, 
Convey to him these tears of mine; 
Ye rocks that wildly spread around 
Let th’ echo’s note his name resound, 

And breathe to earth and sky 

My love and secret sigh; 

Waft, echo, waft above, 

Oh! Rudolph, thee I love. 


I. 
Ye flowers that strew the crystal tide 
With perfume, tempt him to my side, 
Ye nymphs that dwell beneath the wave, 
Transport him to my coral caye— 

Oh! Rudolph, thee I love. 


Exquisitely beautiful is this melody, while the 





harp accompaniment gives to it in effect. It 
is one of the most elegant and happy of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s vocal compositions. It is followed hy recita- 
tions and a romance for Lurline, “ The Night 
Winds,” a weird plaintive melody in A minor. The 
words are: 

Where the night winds swept the wave, 

And the white surge forms a grave; 

When the moon withdraws its beam, 

When the stars no longer gleam 

Then my wild chords pierce the gale. 

And distract the mariner’s sail ; 

On the bark plunges through billows and gloom, 

To the Lurlei-burg whirlpool, its wreck and its gloom. 

Yet when ’tis calm and Naiads charm 

Is hushed and silent as the deep, 

And the mariner pale as his own white sail 

Lies fathoms down in his quiet sleep 

~ Oh! then I weep. 

And the syren proceeds to tell her father a youthful 
knight gazed on her from his skiff and her harp fell 
tuneless from her hand. She was, of course, in love. 

Very beautiful is the succeeding chorus in D flat 
major: ‘Sail! sail! on the midnight gale!” Its 
rapid, march-like movement has already made it a 
favorite with our brass bands, and it is probably the 
most ear-taking melody in the opera. A buffo duet 
for Ghiva and the Baron follows, with a sparkling 
accompaniment in the Rossini style, for orchestra. 
A trio and chorus—‘ Drain the cup of pleasure ”’— 
lead to a quaint and beautiful romance for tenor— 
“Our bark in moonlight beaming,” in which Ra- 
dolph tells how he first heard Lurline. This is one 
of the most original pieces of the opera. A highly 
dramatic concerted piece concludes the act. 

Act II. opens with a chorus of gnomes, foilowed 
hy a delicate melody, “ Under a spreading coral,” 
by Lurline. A brilliant chorus and dance, “ From 
his palace of crystal,” lead to a romance for tenor, 
“ Sweet form that on my dreamy gaze,” of the Balfe 
school. Lurline has a pleasing drinking song, 
“Take this cup of sparkling wine,” followed by a 
rather insignificant quartet and chorus. A drinking 
song for the gnome (basso) shows some singular or- 
chestral effects, which again suggests Weber. Ghiva 
then has an easy and pretty ballad, “ Gentle Troub- 
adour,” the melody of which unites both simplicity 
and originality. A hunting chorus, for male voices, 
with accompaniments for wind instruments, which 
follows, is usually encored in the representations of 
the opera. Rhineberg has a rather mawkish ballad, 
“The nectar cup may yield delight,” and then en- 
sues the very beautiful scene in which Rudolph, be- 
neath the waves, hears his companions singing his 
dirge. The andante movement— 

Peace to the memory of the brave, 
Tranquil may their slumbers be, 
Peace to the dead beneath the wave; 
Rudolph. peace to thee; 
alternates beautifully with the interpolated strains of 
Rudolph and Rhineberg. This is one of the most 
finished compositions in the opera, as regards its har- 
monies and dramatic coloring. ‘The act closes with 
a superb and melodious concerted piece, which, like 
those of Donizetti’s and some of Bellini’s, is worked 
up to an admirable climax, and followed by the 
usual stretta. Altogether, this act is the most effec- 
tive of the work. ‘ 

Act III. opens with an orchesteal introduction lead- 
ing to another ballad in the Balfe style, ‘My home, 
my heart’s first home.” A rather dreary chorus 
about “Gold,” and a duo for Ghiva and Rudolph, 
with exquisite melody running through the accom- 
paniment, brings us to an elaborate scena for Lur- 
line, in which the interest is hardly sustained to the 
end. A very beautiful unaccompanied quartet, 
“ Though the world with transport bless me,” which 
will become a popular concert piece, brings us to a 
grand duet for soprano and tenor, noticeable rather 
for dramatic coloring than melody, and then, after a 
few intervening recitatives and bits of chorus, we 
have the finale to the opera in a recurrence of “Lur- 
line’s opening air, in which the disappointed syren 
sings: 

Flow on, flow on, thou lovely Rhine, 
The spell has ceased which made thee mine; 
Oh! bloom enchanted scene 
While young and pure hearts beat, 
Or pure and gentle lips repeat 
The Legend of Lurline ; 
while the chorus listening to her distant strains 
maintained a subdued vocal accompaniment. As 
the air concludes, Lurline darts off into a series of 
graceful fioturi, the chorus still accompanying. 
Then, as she strikes her harp, a prolonged thrill on 
E, gradually dying away, is the last note of the 
hich we hear. 
ve Lasting » is indeed a beautiful work ; and, what 
is quite as important, it is published, either entire or 
in parts, by Hall & Son, and easily accessible. We 
direct the attention of amateur singers to it, and pi- 
anists will find in its melodies accompaniments suf- 
ficient to occupy their attention for many a pleasant 
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evening. That Lurline will be popular here when 
better known there can be no doubt; for rich har- 
mony, graceful finish, and gushing, fresh and easy 
melody, is always popular with trae music lovers ; 
and all these qualities are combined in Mr. Wallace’s 
new opera.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Notes of Birds; A Hint for Musical Critics. 

There is an old saying to the effect that it takes all 
sorts of people to make a world.” For instance, a 
Mr. W. D. Hipkins (“ Phosbus! what a name !”) is 
just now descanting most learnedly and amusingly, 
in the columns of a London journal, on The Mystery 
of London Bird-Fancying. In order that our readers 
may form some idea of the solemn importance of 
this mystery, we subjoin three brief extracts, ex- 
pounding most luminously the vocal characteristics 
of three among the chosen tribes. We commence 
with the Linnet. Hipkins loguitur : 

Linnets are said by bird-fanciers to possess certain 
properties of song, which are thus denominated :— 
Weeting, chowing (rough and mellow), feering, 
laughing, piping, rattling, seriggling, wying, and 
whisking. ‘The bird that sings sweetest is said to do 
his song in the finest key, and, if he goes through his 
song without stopping, to lead and finish well. If he 
begins imperfectly, or stops in his song, it is termed 
a bad lead or finish. The birds are distinguished by 
the terms battling-birds and song-birds ; the former, 
from singing matches, and being continually carried 
about to rooms where birds of a similar character 
are brought, become lavish and hurried in their song. 
The latter (which are better fitted to teach young 
birds, and are principally kept for that purpose) are 
said to keep good time, and are noted for the beauty 
of their song; and I may mention that a song-bird 
linnet, the property of Mr. R. Moody, was lately 
sold for £10. I now proceed to the detail of song 
—the jerks. Of these, of course, I can only give a 
portion, and those the most approved at the time I 
went to hear matches sung. he following are the 
names of a few sung by the best birds :—Tollic tollic 
chay, ic ic quake aweet; lug lug orch aweet ; ter 
weet, &c.; tollic chou, ic ic quake chou; egip egip 
pipe chou; ogip egip poi; tuc tuc feer; tuc tuc 
vizzy ; and a very rare old song, au an chay chawisk. 
Some birds do an objectionable song called the don- 
key, ic au jab; and some, after finishing a jerk, end 
with chite chite chite. This, with good fanciers, 
would, notwithstanding that they did plenty of 
“toys” (a term for good song), cause them to be 
parted with as cast-offs, lest they should spoil their 
nestlings, branchers, and young linnet-mules; they 
were, however, readily bought for battling-birds, in 
which this defect of song was often passed over, pro- 
vided they were spirited birds. I may mention here 
the linnet’s calls, as they are sometimes named at the 
commencement or during the song.  Tollic, tollic, 
pew and poi, and the chuckle ; they are so plain that 
any one who has once noticed them would immedi- 
ately recognize them. 

Very good and clear for the Linnet. The Gold- 
finch comes next, and we really think our Operatic 
critics might learn to distinguish betwixt the “ twee- 
die-dum and tweedle-dee ” of their subjects, by care- 
ful study of Hipkin’s discriminations. Thus does 
Hipkins define the Goldfinch’s strong points. 

I will now describe a portion of what fanciers des- 
ignated as the best song of the goldfinch. The prop- 
erties were fsepating, sublinking, and chulmying or 
churmying ; there are but few birds at present that 
excel in the latter property, and the owners highly 

rize them. The running song was, Sublink, sub- 
ink, churmy churmy chink (or churmy chay) ; se- 
at sepat, churmy chay; widdle widdle chay, &c. 
t was the first of these jerks in particular for which 
Foote’s mule was considered so valuable, from its 
rarity. It, led and finished well, and its song was 
clear and distinct. It was considered one of the best 
song birds of its kind to be found, and, I think, bet- 
ter than any goldfinch or mule to be heard at pre- 
sent. The present favorite song, as read by fanciers, 
is Sipit slam slam, widdle widdle siwity, off which 
jerk some birds do the hussle chay, and the sipit 
widdle widdle, slam slam widdle chay. Slamming 
was formerly disregarded, not being considered a 
good property, as birds singing their natural note 
(those caught after moultjng in the fields) were dis- 
tinctly designated rough slamming birds. The song 
of the latter, however, is not so distinct and clear as 
that of birds which have been taught; but there is 
not to the uninitiated so marked a difference between 
the songs of the taught and the untaught birds, when 
heard together, as there is between those of the furzy 
and the song-bird linnet. 





You may exhaust a pipkin by emptying it of its 
contents. Hipkins tapers off when he comes to 
speak of the Chaffinch, which he does in this fashion. 

The English fanciers have several strains of birds, 
thus denominated in former times ; the choeweydo, 
the whitfadoo, the kissmedear, &c., but the choewey- 
do is considered the best song ; one of the best limbs 
being ching ching ching, ull ull ull, chockweydo ; 
the last note the oftener repeated the better—techni- 
cally termed heavy in the mouth ; this applies to all 
the notes, the principal difference being the termina- 
tion or finish of each strain. The birds vary the 
notes in each limb, but terminate with whitfadoo, 
kissmedear, or chocweydo, according to the strain to 
which they belong. 

If we should ever have Frezzolini, Fabbri, and 
D’Angri simultaneously on the boards of our Acad- 
emy of Music—for example, in Zerlina, Donna Anna 
and Donna Elvira—why, this number of the Albion 
ought to be in great demund.—N. Y. Albion. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


New Series. 
Bgsrun, Dec. 3, 1860. 

Already five or six weeks in the heart of mu- 
sical Germany! And not a word of it recorded 
for our readers! Long weeks of travelling and 
novelty, too, before that, where music was not a 
direct object. But the kind reader knows what 
news came one day with a stunning blow upon 
the happy traveller, palsying the hand that 
writes. But God's sun still shines, life still goes 
on. Nature is beautiful and still speaks to the 
soul, and so do Art and Music, still divine and 
true to our deepest needs, even when sorrow 
shakes the whole bright and wondrous fabric of 
this life, till life and time appear unreal. 

A brief sketch now, a catalogue of what these 
five or six weeks have afforded of the richest mu- 
sical opportunity, enough to occupy perhaps sev- 
eral letters, and then we will return at leisure to 
the interesting topics. And first 


A WEEK IN LEIPZIG. 


It was quite late in October. At the edge of 
evening, wet, muddy, dark and cheerless, with 
every outward impression of the gloomiest, unac- 
quainted with a human being there, alone, with a 
great isolating grief for a companion, the travel- 
ler entered this Mecca of a music-loving pilgri- 
mage. The heavenly ministry of music was now 
truly to be tested. It was not many hours before 
he stood within that homely, quaint old architec- 
tural curiosity, the Thomas Kirche, in which old 
Sebastian Bach was Cantor for so many years. 
There was the old organ, far up, in the second 
gallery, at one end of the church, and there were 
assembled the boys of the Thomas School, some 
thirty or forty in number, to sing, as they always 
do at one o'clock on Saturdays, motets and an- 
thems; and hundreds of lovers of such serious 
music make ita point always to be present. This 
time we had not the good fortune to hear any- 
thing of Bach. The pieces were: 1. a Motet 
by Richter, one of the present profossors in the 
Conservatorium, a composition of much contra- 
puntal merit and much beauty, in a somewhat 
Mendelssohnian vein ; and 2, a Pater Noster, by 
Meyerbeer. The music in itself was not unedi- 





fying ; but the sound of those sweet, clear, fresh 
young voices, beautifully blended, and without 
accompaniment, was something almost angelic, 
and fell like a refreshing dew upon the weary 
spirit. 

The next morning (Sunday), in the same 
place, the Lutheran service opened with a cho- 
rale, followed by an elaborate Cantata in several 
movements, with chorus, soli and orchestral ac- 
companiment, composed by Richter, after the 
traditional example of old Bach, who every Sun- 
day for some years made it his religious task 
there to produce a fresh, original Cantata of this 
sort. The cleverest musician in our day would 
think it not a small achievement to produce a 
few such in a lifetime. Verily, if ever music was 
the daily service and religion of a whole life, 
praising God with all one’s heart and all one’s 
soul and all one’s strength, forever striving with 
a pure zeal and contentment for the highest, in- 
spired with true creative faculty and ever fresh 
designs, inspired with love of work, to realize 
them, it was so then and there with Bach. Such 
gigantic industry, so patient, cheerful, happy, in- 
spired by such genius, and aiming ever at the 
most beautiful, the perfect, undisturbed by any 
poor anxiety about the world’s applause, but 
thinking always only of the Best and reaching 
it with certainty of aim proportioned to such sin- 
gleness of purpose, is about as good an illustra- 
tion as human biography affords of what may be 
meant by “the beauty of holiness.” A man of 
genius constantly producing his greatest in the 
routine of weekly service! And for whom? 
For what? For the congregation of a local 
church, who can scarcely be supposed to have 
appreciated the wondrous skill and subtlety of 
such art, or to have been struck by the Cantata 
otherwise than they may have been by any idle 
passing notice of the Gothic ornament upon the 
walls and colored windows of their churches; 
and where too it must seem very doubtful if the 
means existed for any adequate rendering of the 
music, such as we now have. They heard each 
Cantata once, and then it was put away and for- 
gotten, not to come to light again until now, a 
acentury later, when these works are for the 
first time published and performed in concerts, to 
become henceforth the admiration and the study 
of all musicians and all music-lovers who are in 
earnest with their art. It is as if Albrecht Dii- 
rer or Da Vinci had every Sabbath hung up a 
fresh painting, a production of his highest art, 
before the altar, to be wondered at for the mo- 
ment, and then put aside most probably forever. 

On this occasion the composer had for his Can- 
tata the advantage of a modern orchestra, which 
Bach had not. It was a sight hardly to be seen 
elsewhere, we imagine, in a plain Protestant 
church on Sunday morning, the organ-loft brist- 
ling with violin bows and bassoons, the fasces 
(fagotti) of the orchestral commonwealth ; and 
it was a sound as strange to hear the confused 
tuning thereof going on amid the chorale of the 
morning service sung by the congregation down 
below. And among these violins were famous 
men, as David and Dreyschock, and Dawidoff 
among the ’celli. Conductor of the whole was 
the learned contrapuntist and professor, Haupt- 
mann, now for years the occupant of old Bach’s 
post of Cantor. It was a sweet, soothing, tran- 
quilizing music, fit for the religious hour; a rich 
offering at the same time of artistic skill, both in 
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the contrapuntal texture and the instrumentation 
of the work; the softer and more sentimental 
passages (not in a bad sense of the word) being 
again in a kindred vein with Mendelssohn. The 
choir, of which the soprani and alti consisted of 
the boys we heard the day before, sang it as well 
as one could wish. The only drawback was the 
place itself, and the strange position of the choir 
up in that “sky parlor” of a great cold, dreary 
house. 


The next Wednesday morning gave me the 
first taste of the famous Gewandhaus orchestra. 
It was the rehearsal for the concert of the follow- 
ing evening, which I also heard. Certainly here 
was an assemblage of such musicians, such artists 
as I had never seen before in one orchestra. 
Here, too, were the traditions of the place, where 
the spirit of Mendelssohn reigned so long, reviv- 
ing and continuing the influence of Bach; here 
the local pride in art, in conscious striving for 
perfection, progress, (“ Aufschwung,” as the Ger- 
mans have it), which, whether real or in large 
part fancied, is admirably-expressed in the motto 
it has set up for itself over the arch and the bust 
of Mendelssohn at the stage end of the tasteful 
little hall: Res severa est verum gandium, (The 
severe thing is a [our] real delight). There was 
an inspiration at least in the audience, in large 
part furnished, particularly at the rehearsal, by 
those engaged as teachers or as pupils in perhaps 
the most earnest and ambitious musical conserva- 
tory in the world. The galleries, sunken in the 
wall on three sides of the room, above, were 
filled with the pupils of both sexes, who have free 
admission to all these twenty concerts and rehear 
sals; while below one listened the more earnestly 
that he found himself sitting in the company of 
Moscheles, Richter, Hauptmann, Wenzel, Pap- 
peritz, professors in the school, besides much of 
the first musical society in Leipzig. It is an or- 
chestra of eighty. At the head of the unrivaled 
body of violins was Concertmeister David, on a 
raised seat, a strong, impetuous looking man, 
with the confident air of one long accustomed to 
go ahead and set the tempo in all musical move- 
ments where he is concerned. To look upon 
him one wonders at the rare feeling and expres- 
sion with which he plays in solo, say in a Sonata 
of Beethoven, as I heard him once in private. 
As Conductor or Director there stood forth a man 
of gentler, finer mould apparently, one who seemed 
almost physically weak for such an energetic office, 
in the person of Carl Reinicke, the young suc- 
cessor to Rietz, who has removed to Dresden. 
There is something in the voice and general ap- 
pearance of the man that reminds oue of our 
own Otto Dresel, and he is evidently a musician 
of the same fine, firm fibre and the same clear, 
earnest stamp. He is certainly one of the most 
masterly pianists and genial composers of the 
day, as he with simple kindness gave me opportu- 
nity to know one morning, when he played to me 
not only some of the most imaginative works of 
Schumann, but also some truly significant and 
beautiful variations of his own upon a theme of 
Bach, and a charming Notturno. Amid the ar- 
tistic surroundings and in the cheerful and serene 
atmosphere of his artist home, it was too much 
like hours now ever sadly to be remembered, 
and the sympathetic tones touched deeper springs 
perhaps than they intended. The critical opin- 
ion of the Leipzigers upon the new conductor as 
such, and whether he is to make good the place 





of Rietz, seemed then to be not quite made up. 
Of the three preceding concerts there had been 
some complaint of something like timidity, want 
of that heroic vigor and decision in the taking up 
of movements, to which they had been accus- 
tomed. I have heard nothing to the contrary of 
the most cordial understanding, personal and ar- 
tistic, between him and the sturdy corypheeus of 
the violins above-named ; but one may easily im- 
agine a conflict of temperaments, beyond the 
control of either, in such a relationship of lead- 
ers, which, in so delicate and sensitive a matter 
as the conducting of the orchestral ship through 
all the rough and smooth seas of a symphony, 
would naturally most disturb the finer nature of 
the two. 

But Leipzig knew too well the value of the 
man it had called to itself, and is proud of the 
possession. As presiding spirit and director in 
the Gewandhans concerts they feel that Reinicke 
is the right man. And this is felt particularly in 
the important function of determining the pro- 
grammes, selecting and preparing the subject 
matter of the concerts. These have been so far 
of remarkable interest, representing many sides, 
while always classical and sterling. Indeed the 
selections have had quite an historical character, 
illustrating progress, and contrasting new with 
old, not afraid even of the newest tendencies. 
Thus the leading features of the first concert 
were one of the latest works of Beethoven, the 
overture, op. 124, and a Symphony and Violin 
fantasia by Schumann; of the second, Beetho- 
ven’s 7th Symphony, Of the third, Handel’s 
“Water Music”; a tenor Aria and a Concerto 
(C minor) for two pianos, by Sebastian Bach; a 
Symphony by his son, C. P. Emanuel Bach; a 
Symphony by Haydn, Aria from Mozart's Idome- 
neo, and Overture by Gluck. One would gladly 
have arrived a few days earlier for that. Anoth- 
er evening has been largely occupied with Cher- 
ubini, a composer much too seldom heard, taking 
advantage of the anniversary of his birth. The 
Concert which I heard rehearsed and _ finally 
performed was the fourth of the series and pre. 
sented the following works ; 

First Parr. 
1. Symphony (No. 4, A major)............5+ Mendelssohn. 
2. * O weint um sie,” from Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, 
for Soprano solo, chorus and orchestra, (first 
LE 15 SAR Ferd. Hiller. 
8. Frithlings-Fantasie, Concertstiick for 4 solo voices, 
orchestra and pianoforte. ..........000++ N. W. Gade. 
Srconp Parr. 
4. Music to Byron’s “Manfred,” with connecting poem 
BOO. .vocrccccccrccccccccscccsenes Robert Schumann. 

All fresh and modern again ; but by composers 
who had too much genius of their own to need to 
try by the discarding of old forms to hide the 
want of genius. 

I can never forget the sensation produced upon 
me instantly by the first notes of the fresh and 
buoyant allegro of Mendelssohn’s well-known 
“Ttalian” Symphony, as it sprang so fountain- 
like into the air from those instruments that seem 
quickened with one soul. It was a delicious sur- 
prise, thoroughly stimulating to the whole musical 
and poetic sense, and transporting and possessing 
you at once. Truly I had never heard a symph- 
ony so admirably played. And yet the orchestra 
had imperfections. Some of the wind instru- 


ments, especially the horns, were coarse, —a 
temporary misfortune which no doubt will be, if 
it has not been already remedied ; for of course 





the spirit exists there which must bring the whole 

up to the standard of past years as completely as 

the mass of strings, which is magnificent. A task 

of more difficulty was successfully esayed by the 

orchestra in rendering the overture, accompani- 

ments, interludes and melodramatic bits of Schu- 
mann’s “ Manfred” music. To the entire work 

we listened with profound interest. It seemed 

to be in all respects one of the very best of 
Schumann’s works, full of imaginative thoughts, 
and happy always in the expression of them. 

Indeed a real work of genius. The overture 

(which has been heard once in Boston) is a pow- 

erful reproduction in tones of the dark and mel- 
ancholy soul of Manfred, with all the dreams of 
beauty and of love that play across the guilty and 
mysterious background. The songs of the Spirits 
of Air, Water, Earth, and Fire, with the Alpine 
suggestions of the accompaniments, are full of 
poetic beauty and rare and exquisite surprises. 
The tremendous chorus of the spirits Manfred 
summons up is of an overwhelming grandeur’ 
Then, too, there are nice bits of pastoral relief 
now and then in the orchestra, such as the cha- 
mois hunter’s horn, and so forth. And the fe- 
quiem from the cloister in the distance, intro- 
duced for a finale, has a solemn, beautiful effect. 
One thing marred the whole, and that was the 
connecting poem, which was well read, but 
which was not Byron; instead of that a misera- 
ble abridgment of the “ Manfred ” had been con- 
cocted by same bardling in such a manner as to 
empty it of all its poetry and still protract the 
performance to a tedious length. The’ choruses 
were finely sung by members of the Sing-Akade- 
mie, the Pauliner Siingerverein and the boys of 
the Thomas choir. The solos were badly sung ; 
uninteresting voices, and often out of tune. 

Ferdinand Hiller’s mournful music, if not 
strikingly original, is masterly in style and treat- 
ment, and an adequate, beautiful, impressive 
rendering of the lamentation of the Hebrews in 
their exile. It is such music as truly meets and 
fills the soul that isin grief. It flows in a rich, 
full flood of solemn euphony. Would not our 
Boston societies do well to procure this work ? 

Gade’s “ Spring” fantasia is an elaborate work 
marked by the same individuality as all his works 
—the constant individuality of the man and not 
any new individuality of the work itself. The 
same wild seashore reverie, not unlike Mendels- 
sohn in his “ Hebrides” and “ Scotch” Sympho- 
ny, but weaker far, pervades it. Portions, par- 
ticularly of the purely instrumental interludes, 
were very beautiful; but as a whole it grew mo- 
notonous, and the musical reflexion of the thought 
in some lines of the lively little lyric poem was 
tame and commonplace. 

The hall was uncomfortably crowded at the 
concert. One wonders that such an orchestra, 
giving such famous concerts, must needs imprison 
itself in and limit its audience to a room accom- 
modating not more than 800 persons; and this 
time many seats were canceled to make room for 
the chorus. It is true the place has its charm 
and its tradition. It is no wonder that they like 
to keep alive good music in the very room where 
Mendelssohn so long presided. And so that little 
hall, somewhere in the middle of the vast gloomy 
old pile of building, centuries old, is made light 
and genial with all the symbols and suggestions 
of pure Art; it is a beautiful hall; most tasteful 
in its proportions and adornments ; Mendelssohn’s 
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bust and the motto over it, above the stage, keep 
the first meaning and intention always present ; 
and of course it is inspiring. They have a notion 
too, that it is a hall particularly good for sound 
— so it is; and that youcatch all the finer shades 
of the orchestra there much better than in large 
halls, where much would be lost. But we could 
not help feeling that the fortissimos were some- 
times lost, too, in the small place. One must not 
stand too near, if he would see a colossal work of 
architecture or sculpture. Leipzig has no large 
music halls. In Dresden it is even worse, the 
Symphonies, as well as Chamber Concerts, there 
being given in a still smaller room in a hotel. In 
Berlin it is not mach better, as to size. Strange 
that we, in our American cities, with not the 
tenth part of so much noble music to be accomo- 
dated, are so much better off for music halls ! 
But I forget. Leipzig has vast halls —magnifi- 
cent, sumptuous halls, worthy of royal halls of 
state, in which music is made day and night, the 
And so has {Dresden, and Berlin, 
and the other German cities. But these are 
cafés, beer and billiard saloons. Strange scenes 
they present to the uninitiated. All the popula- 
tion throngs to them apparently ; through three 
or four hours of an afternoon, or evening, thou- 
sands of people, of all ranks and ages, women 
and children, whole families often, go and sit 
there around little tables, sipping coffee, beer, or 
what not, the whole place cloudy with cigar smoke 
frequently, many of the women knitting or sew- 
ing in the most comfortable, sociable way, as if 
in their own houses, chatting away in the inter- 
vals of the music, but all as silent and attentive 
as at a lecture or a sermon when the orchestra 


year round. 


begins. 

There are several such places and such or- 
chestras in Leipzig; always one or more for a 
resource, if time hangs heavy on one’s hands. 
Here the programme seemed mostly miscellane- 
ous and light, now and then a good overture or 
symphony offsetting quantities of polkas and fan- 
tasias. But in Dresden and in Berlin they have 
larger orchestras, and programmes loaded with 
solid classical music, in such amounts and such 
variety, that the most eager music-lover can 
hardly keep the run of his too many and too 
tempting opportunities. Would you believe, 
reader, that I have actually heard in one of those 
places, amid all the smoke and beer and coffee 
and knitting needles, the ninth symphony of 
Beethoven—the three first movements entire, 
and a pretty formidable abridgement of the 
fourth (the choral) movement to boot! So also 
the entire “ Egmont” music ; and often in one 
aiternoon two symphonies, three overtures, and 
something else. These are the people’s con- 
certs. Of course they are not counted among 
the high festivals of Art. But how much they 
are doing to make Beethoven and Mozart, and 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, &c., as familiar as 
househokl words among all classes that can be 
called respectable! How they make the finest 
music at least as generally appreciated as the 
finest poetry and other literature! What an 
education to the heart, mind, imagination of the 
masses! What an intellectual resource to cou- 
ple with amusement, and make life safe while it 


is free and happy! Grief itself can look on 
such a scene and thank God for the inextinguish- 
able sunshine, the symbol of his presence, and 
for the genius of joy that never dies out in his 
children. 











I had hoped to say something in this letter of 
the Musical Conservatorium in Leipzig, and to 
have made myself more fully acquainted with 
that famous institution. That must be reserved 
for another time. That week I was on my way 
to Berlin, to get settled for the winter after some 
four months of constant travelling, in the hope 
of frequent visits from that centre to Leipzig, 
Dresden, Hanover and other musical places. But 
reading that those two noble artists, Clara Schu- 
mann and Joseph Joachim, were to give the first 
of three concerts the next evening in Dresden, 
how could I hesitate to go first there ; and how 
that providential impulse was rewarded it will 
take another letter to tell. A rich week was 
spent there ; and such rich acquaintance, friend- 
ship I may say, commenced, that already the 
cloud and the heaviness of long weeks of bitter, 
restless solitude began to seem lightened, and the 
world itself again. And then came the attrac- 
tion back to Leipzig for one day again, by so 
rare an opportunity as a performance of the 
Christmas Oratorio of Bach! And now several 
weeks in Berlin, rich with the Orpheus of Gluck, 
the Fidelio of Beethoven, several operas of Mo- 
zart, the “ Ruins of Athens” music of Beetho- 
ven, nearly all his symphonies, and more than we 
have ever heard in America of the symphonies 
of Mozart and Haydn, aud many more by others 
old and new, all the four Leonora overtures, 
works of Schumann, noble choral works, and 
works of all kinds, the mere list of which would 
be longer than this letter. So indeed would be 
the mere list of what is announced for perform- 
ance during the next eight days here. 

All this is yet to be recorded,—not to speak of 
the great blank covering a period before this, 
which may still yield up some reminiscences in 
chance connection with appropriate topics. And 
now that it has pleased the good God to lift this 
ban of silence, we trust our broken Correspond- 
ence will continue, as before, its even flow, per- 
haps in somewhat deepened channels. D. 





Musical Correspondence. 
New York, Dec. 24.—TI regret that indisposi- 


tion prevents me from giving you any more than the 
programme of our last Philharmonic concert, 





Parr TI. 

Symphony, No. 6, ‘‘ La Pastorale,” Op. 68, in F. ... Beethoven 
Concerto, for Piano, in A minor, Op. 54... ..... R. Schumann 
Mr. 8. B. Mills. 

Part IT. 

* Festkloenge,”’ Poéme Symphonique, Ist time....... F. Liszt 
Grande Fantaisie Russe, for Violoncello. .......... A. Kummer 
r. F. Bergner. 

Paraphrase de Concert, for Piano, ‘‘ Rigoietto”....... F. Liszt 
Mr. 8. B. Mills. 

Overture, ‘The Jubilee,” fn BR. .... cee cece eee wees Weber 


and remarking that the whole was very finely per- 
formed. Mr. Mitts proved that he has only gained 
in excellency as a pianist since his arrival here, when 
he played this same beautiful concerto at one of the 
Society’s concerts. Mr. BerGner showed himself 
a perfect master of his instrament. The Society, in 
spite of the gloomy prospects of the present winter, 
is flourishing in an unusual degree. The first con- 
cert, instead of being, as I mistakenly asserted some 
time ago, not as full as usual, was the best first con- 
cert of the season that has ever taken place — and 
since then the number of members has greatly in- 
creased. 

Mason & Tuomas’ Soirées have met with a very 
annoying interruption. Mr. Beremann, infected 
probably by the spirit of a portion of his adopted 
conntry, has quarreled with the rest of the Quartet, 





and followed the example of “ our little sister Caro- 
line.” As he is a rather more inportant element in 
the Union to which he belonged, than the above- 
named young lady in hers, the delightful concerts in 
which he took a part, have come to a sudden stop. 
The general sympathy is with the deserted, however, 
and every oe hopes that they will find some one 
to slow that fr. Bergmann’s place can be filled. 


palin 9 os 


Curcaco, Dec. 19. — Philharmonic Society’s Sec- 
ond Concert.— One of the largest audiences assem- 
bled on Monday, Dec. 17, at Bryan Hall, to testify 
their appreciation for the really excellent concerts, 
given monthly by this Society. At an early hour 
the Hall, which is one of the largest and most beau- 
tifal in the West, was filled and every seat occupied. 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
1. Overtere, * Max Robesplerre 7. . ..00 5.00 ap eencncsees Litollf 
2. Romance for tenor, with Accompaniment of Violon- 
CONS. 010d PIAS. 0:5 0 «0.5.00 9.0.76 vas abeodandd verdrne Tiehson 
Mr. Louis Mauss. 
8. Grand Concerto in E, Opus 11...........c0ec eee eee Chopin 


For Piano, with Accompaniment of Orchestra. Lar- 
ghetto, Vivace. Performed by Mr. Paul Becker. 


4. Terzetto and Chorus, from ‘ Elijah ’......... Mendelssohn 
Part ITI. 

I. Introduction and Chorus, from the third act of “ Lo- 
ah viii cain ev ewedt Aiea eee VetweUtewL Wagner 

2. Allegretto Scherzando, (Eighth Symphony). ..... Beethoven 

3. Aria for Soprano, from “‘ Gemma di Vergy”....... Donizetti 

Miss Anna Fessel. 
4. Overture, -* Nozze di Figaro”... ...... 0.000 ee eeeee Mozart 


Conductor, Mr. Hans Balatka. 

The orchestral performances throughout gave gen- 
eral satisfaction, and the ever pleasing Allegretto 
from the 8th Symphony was enthusiastically encored. 
Mr. Paur Becker, the classical pianist, in his usual 
smooth and graceful style, played the Grand Con- 
certo in E, by Chopin, a composition full of origi- 
nality and peculiar effects. The Choruses from Eli- 
jah and Lohengrin, sung by the Mendelssohn Society 
and members of the Philharmonic were poorly sus- 
tained and lacked spirit and animation. The Reci 
tative and trio to the former were almost a failure. 
Miss ANNA Fessev sang an aria from “Gemma di 
Vergy ” with good effet, and was heartily applaud- 
ed. She has a good vocalization and a voice of 
great power Having but lately removed from Mil- 
waukie, it was her first appearance here, and certainly 
a very successful one. 

The third concert is announced to come off on 
Monday, Jan. 14, and is looked forward to with high 
expectation by the numerous friends of the Society. 





Nasnvitie, Tenn., Dec. 20.—A correspondent 
(from whom we shall be glad to hear again), sends us 
a notice from the Nashville Union, of the second con. 
cert of the Philharmonic Society of that city. Every- 
where but in our own Boston, Philharmonic Societies 
seem to thrive this winter. 

“ Second Philharmonic Concert.—The Philharmonic 
Society are giving excellent fulfilment of their pro- 
mise to devote themselves to the study of the great 
masters whose compositions have been stamped as 
classical, by the acclamation of the musical of all 
nations. Their programme on Tuesday night em- 
braced the following pieces, each a gem in its way: 

1. The Introduction and Allegro movement of 
Haydn’s Grand Symphony in D, (one of the twelve 
composed for Salomon’s concerts.) 

2. Lanner’s Lauterbrunnen Waltzes. 

3. A concert Overture by Kalliwoda. 

4. Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 

The performance of Haydn’s Symphony was, we 
think, much the most successful effort the Society 
has yet made ; the beauties of Haydn’s graceful mel- 


odies were enthusiastically and skilfully interpreted 
by the various performers, and the ensemble derived 
from Mueller’s masterly guidance a precision and 
concert of action which brought out all the finely 
grouped harmonies of the work. 
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The set of waltzes next on the programme was the 
only piece which connoisseurs will hesitate to receive 
as strictly classical ; but really when such a compos- 
er as Lanner uses the waltz as the form of his grace- 
ful compositions, we lose sight of the original des- 
tiny of such works as subordinate to the business of 
the ball room, and enjoy the sparkling fancies of the 
composer as much as if he had constructed them 
upon the more dignified model of the overture or 
symphony.” 

Our correspondent writes : 

“Tn addition to what is there stated, perhaps a lit- 
tle information about C. H. Mve ier, our conduc- 
tor may be acceptable ; he is not unknown to Boston 
musicians having I believe for a season conducted 
the concerts of the Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety } long before that he was known to the present 
writer as leader of the orchestra in the Norwich 
Theatre, England, and of the Choral Society of the 
same city; this Society is not unknown in musical 
history being the substratum of the celebrated Nor- 
wich Musical Festivals for which Spohr, Benedict, 
Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, Bexfield, Molique 
and other eminent composers have written some of 
their best works. Among the musical people of that 
most musical city, Mueller was highly esteemed as a 
first class orchestral conductor, and has since held 
important positions in London, and in various Amer- 
can cities ; whatever breeze it many have been which 
first landed him in Nashville, it blew good fortune to 
our Philharmonic Society which has made wonderful 
progress under his direction, partly attributable to 
his skill as a conductor, and partly to his extensive 
and recherche musical library, which contains a variety 
of scores of the great masters almost unheard of in 
this country. CITHARISTA. 


Rusic Abrowd. 








Procrastination is also the order of the day at the 
Opéra Comique. The new opera which M. Offen- 
bach has been writing in conjunction with M. Scribe, 
is still only in the state of promise. The perform- 
ance has, however, been positively announced for this 
week. Mlle. Saint Urbain, who is to play the part 
originally intended for Mad. Ugalde, is said to be 
thoroughly “up” in her part, and panting for ac- 
tion. The opera which M. Aime Maillard, the com- 
poser of Les Dragons de Villars, has written for the 
Théatre Lyrique, is also in the limbo of suspense, 
owing to the unabated attractions of Orphée and the 
Val d’ Andorre. 

At the Bouffes Parisiens the egregiously protracted 
run of the parody on Gluck’s opera, Orphée aux En- 
Jfers—over three hundred nights—is about at last 
to be arrested, and Fortunio will reign in its stead. 

Mad. Penco is shortly to make her appearance in 
Norma at the Italian Opera, and a new tenor from 
Sicily is to play the character of Pollio. There is 
also to be another début on the same occasion—a 
comprimaria recently engaged by M. Calzado, whose 
vocal powers are highly spoken of, will canvass the 
snffrages of the public as Adalgisa. There is a ru- 
mor, of which I am unable to test the truth, that 
Signor Ronconi is shortly about to perform a histri- 
‘onic tour de force, by playing Don Basilio and Fi- 
garo the same night. That this accomplished and 
versatile artist is fully capable of executing this feat, 
and keeping the individuality of the two characters 
in question as distinct as though there were two Ron- 
coni’s equally gifted with the dramatic faculty, there 
can be little doubt. But whether the proceeding is 
not somewhat undignified, and savoring of a vanity 
unbecoming so great an artist, is another question. 
From this point of view, knowing the strong good 
sense of Signor Ronconi, it seems more than prob- 
able he entertains no such intention ; at any rate, the 
feat is only possible in the first act. 

At this moment is proceeding a sale of autographs 
of considerable interest, being the collection of M. 
Lajarriette. A few of the letters may be referred to 
here, as specially connected with “ music and thea- 
tres.” First, there is a little note from Boieldieu to 
Choron, in which he fixes 2,400 frances as the price 
of a “‘Te Deum” for the Church of Notre Dame. 
Paer, who was not so well off, addresses a petition to 
a minister of state, containing the very modest re- 
quest that “his superanuated pension may be con- 
tinued.” Favart, in a charming letter to his wife, 
while he admits that the Flemish women are ami- 
able, protests that he will never have eyes but for 
her. Gavandau, who, in 1793, was dismissed his 
post of officer in the milice Parisienne, supplicates 





the members of the Comilé [évolutionnaire to rein- 
state him, not for his own sake, ‘ which is of little 
matter, but for the sake of the honor and esteem of 
his comrades in arms, the highest pleasure and fore- 
most need of a true Republican.” Ronget de L’Isle 
writes for the directorship of the Opera. He prom- 
ises “to rescue that magnificent manufactory, that 
immense centre of French industry, and to make it 
a truly national stage, the most splendid and the 
least burthensome which has ever existed in France 
or elsewhere.” 

There is a letter from Rachel. She is to maké her 
re-appearance on the Ist of June. ‘But is it per- 
mitted,” she asks, “in a theatre, that a tragic actress 
should sometimes suffer human affliction {her sister 
Rebecea was ill)? It requires (viz. the theatre), like 
a despotic tyrant, that our souls should not extend 
beyond the foot lights. Al/ons, since I have a salary, 
I must turn somersaults like the clown (Paiilasse) 
when the bills announce me.” 

There is also a letter from Mad. Raucourt to 
André Dumont, a member of the Committee of 
Safety, urging him to obtain the liberty of a woman 
who had been arrested. She says, ‘ Put my note in 
your pocket, that you may be reminded of my en- 
treaties. Adieu, André, adieu.’ Thine !’—Zondon 
Musical World, December 1. 


Vienna. 


The reputation of the Kiartnerthor Opera House, 
although, for reasons which shall hereafter be con- 
sidered, now somewhat on the wane, will give an in- 
terest to the following list of the managers and sing- 
ers at present employed in the undertaking :— 

GeNERAL Directors—MM. Esser and Schober. 

Finance DepartmMent—Herr Steinhiuser. 

ComptroLtters—Comte Lanzcoransky and Ho- 
frath Raymond. 

Prime Donne—Mad. Csillag, Mad. Dustman 
Meyer, Mad. Wildauer, Mlle. Kraus, Mad. Hoffman, 
Mile. Liebhart. 

ContTRALTO—Mlle. Sulzer. 

Seconpr Donne.—Mlle. Ferrari, Mlle. Weiss, 
Mlle. Kudelka, and Mile. Koschok. 

Primi Tenor1—MM. Ander, Wachtel, and Wal- 
ter. 

eee Trenor1—MM. Gunz, Campe, and Ba- 
rach. 

Baritonti—MM. Beck, Hrabaneck, Libisch, and 
Rudolph. 

Basst—Drachler, Schmied, Meyerhofer, Koch, 
Grauer and Holzel. 

Ist Viot1n—Herr Helmesberger. 

Conpuctors—MM. Esser, Proch, and Dessof. 

The band and chorus, formerly of such remark- 
able excellence, have suffered considerably from the 
fact of three conductors being appointed to a post 
which one alone should fill. 

The ‘retirement of Eckert from this position can- 
not be sufficiently regretted. Since he left the pre- 
cision and vigor of both the orchestra and chorus 
have but too evidently diminished, and it is hardly a 
matter of surprise, when it is considered that three 
conductors, Esser, Proch, and Dessof, supply his 
place alternately, and thereby prevent the possibility 
of that unity of feeling so absolutelv necessary be- 
tween a band and its conductor, which can only be 
attained by long and constant practice with each 
other. It is to this system of divided management 
that the decline of the Karntnerthor Opera House is 
to be attributed. Its effect is observable in every 
branch of the establishment. Most evident in the 
band and chorus, it is also apparent on the stage in 
the slovenly costumes and careless mise en scéne. 
Let us hope the system will be changed, and before 
it is too late. Comte Lanzcoransky regain your 
vigor, and don’t let the Opera House, which former- 
ly was an honor to you, lose its reputation through 
your indifference and neglect.—ZJbid. 


London. 


Royat Ene.isn Orera.—On Monday night an 
operetta in one act, entitled the Marriage of Georgette, 
was produced with unequivocal success. Les Noces 
de Jeannette, the French original, from the joint pens 
of MM. Barbier and Carré (authors of Dinorah), 
was brought out some years ago at the Opéra Comi- 
que. The music, by M. Victor Massé gained the 
first laurels for a young composer who has since 
taken rank among the most popular disciples of the 
late Adolphe Adam, and whose latest notable per- 
formance, La Reine Topaze, was, like Les Noces de 
Jeannette, composed expressly for the now celebrated 
Mad. Miolan Carvalho. 

The Marriage of Georgette was preceded by the 
ballet of The Ambuscade and followed by Mr. Loder’s 
admirable Night Dancers. Mr. Balfe’s new opera 
— Bianca, the Bravo’s Bride—is in active rehearsal. 


’ 





Deatu oF Retustan.— The most celebrated of 
the journalists of Berlin, Louis Rellstab, died on the 
night of Nov. 27. The evening previous he had 
been present at the opera, and the next morning was 
found dead in his bed. He was born April 18, 1799, 
at Berlin, where his father was a music publisher and 
afterwards a bookseller. Having finished his classi- 
eal studies, Rellstab, in 1815, entered the service, 
which he left in 1821, with the rank of lieutenant. 
In 1827 he became connected with the Gazette de 
Voss, to which he contributed articles concerning 
music. He was also one of the collaborateurs of the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris. Our readers 
have not forgotten his recent correspondence, which 
was distinguished by the poetic elegance of style, 
filled with images. Among his works unknown to 
criticism may be cited the libretto of the ‘ Camp of 
Silesia,” for which Meyerbeer wrote the score. A 
long proccesion accompanied his mortal remains, 
among whom were seen Meyerbeer, M. de Hulsen, 
superintendent general of the Theatres; the Aulic 
Councillor, Schneider, and a host of artists from the 
theatres, journalists, &c. The singers of the Opera 
executed several morceanx around the bier, before 
the body was removed. After the funeral oration, 
pronounced by the preacher Stahn, the procession 
moved, preceded by the bands of the Cuirassiers and 
of the Dragoons of the Guard.— Gazette Musicale. 

Signora TREBELLI, it is said, has been engaged at 
Berlin for five years. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Tae Menpetssonn Quintettre Crus hardly 
need that we should direct our readers’ attention to 
their advertisement on the first page. There will be 
much curtosity to hear the new quintette, by Mr. 
Eichberg, the accomplished conductor of the Museum 
orchestra. 

Tre OrrHEvs QuARTETTE CLUB announce a 
concert which should be fully attended. The gentle- 
men composing this Club are the very élite of the 
Orpheus Society, and gave the highest satisfaction at 
the last concert of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

Tue Messi1an. Our readers will not faii to no- 
tice the advertisement of the HanpEL anp Haypn 
Society. They offer the Mresstan for Sunday 
night, and we learn that on the success which attends 
this performance depends some projected perform- 
ances at which it is hoped to secure the assistance of 
Formés previous to his approaching return to Europe. 

M. R. P. is informed that Rau’s works on Beet- 
hoven are not biographies but a sort of romance. 
They are alluded to by the “ Diarist” in a recent 
letter and have not been translated into English. 





NatuHan Ricwarpson —An Instruction book for the Piano 
has just been published, which purports to be a collection of 
the last efforts of the lamented NatHan Ricuarpson, when in 
fact it is but‘a re-modeling of an old produetion. which he 
himself discarded as imperfect, The title-page of the book is 
“The New Modern School for the Piano Forte.” with a par- 
trait of Nathan Richardson, and purporting to contain ‘‘all 
that is original, important, and valuable, in Mr. R's former 
works,” and it is made to resemble in its general appearance 
the ‘‘ New Method for the Piano,” which has met with that 
eminent success which the genius of its departed author 
could not fail to secure for it. 

Persons purchasing carelessly are quite likely to be misled, 
and to take the book when they suppose they are getting the 
New Method, though a very casual examination of the con- 
tents of the two books will reveal the great difference between 
them. It is deeply regretted that any publisher should be 
found willing to issue the book in its present form, as to the 
extent it may be sold it is injurious to the fame of the author, 
who is no longer here to protect himself, and takes from his 
widow so much of the only means of subsistence left to her by 
her distinguished husband. From the proceeds of the sales of 
the New Method, the copyright of which was her legacy, she 
has brought the remains of her husband from a foreign land, 
and deposited them in the soil which was familiar to his youth, 
and from future sales she must rely for her support. 

The unnecessary cruelty of introducing as a compliment, a 
portrait of Mr. Richardson into a book designed to do him in- 
ealculabie injury, we forbear commenting upon. 

These facts, we trust and desire, will induce the friends of 
music to do justice to the dead and the living.— City Item. 
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Music and Peace. 


Music is the language of harmony. It is the 
highest mode of articulate expression, and its true 
voice ever speaks for peace and love. The devil 
has taken possession of all the best tunes, said an 
old divine, once upon a time, and he might have 
added that he hired all the poets too. Bat it is one 
of the hopeful signs of this transition age that not 
only poetry and music, but the general arts, are re- 
turning to their legitimate offices of advancing the 
general harmony and elevating the general virtue. 
The poets, whom Horace stigmatized as cowards and 
humble laudators of the deeds they were disqualified 
to perform, now stand, like Lamartine, and Victor 
Hugo, and John Bowring, and Bryant, and Long- 
fellow, in the van of liberty, and have braved oppres- 
sion and wrong ; and painters, whose grandest tab- 
leaux were of battles, now present to the eyes of the 

ple, like Edward Landseer, the beauties of peace 

side the horrors of war. Music, when attuned to 
the harmonies of nature, always subdues and softens 
the soul. Thibaut, the celebrated professor of law 
in Heidelberg, relates that a young man, his guest, 
who had listened to the performance of a composition 
of Lotti, exclaimed, when he left his house, “ Oh, 
this evening I could do no harm to my greatest 
enemy.” Zwingle, the Swiss reformer, when re- 
proached by Faber, afterward Bishop of Vienna, for 
cultivating music, said, “‘ Thou dost not know, my 
dear Faber, what music is. I love to play a little 
upon the lute, the violin, and other instruments. Ah, 
if thou couldst only feel the tones of the celestial 
lute, the evil spirit of ambition, and of the love of 
riches, whieh possess thee, would then quickly depart 
from thee.” When the child upon its mother’s knee 
is weeping, she soothes it with a song. “ The an- 
cients pretended,” says Madame de Stael, “ that 
nations were civilized by music, and this allegory 
has a deep meaning; for we must always suppose 
that the bond of society was formed by sympathy or 
interest, and certainly the first origin is more noble 
than the second.” Among the instrumentalities of 
peace and love, surely there can be no sweeter, softer, 
more affective voice than that of a gentle voice 
breathing music.—Burritt’s Citizen. 


Infinence of Music on the Mind. 

The love of sweet sounds has prevailed in every 
age and every clime as one of the most prominent 
characteristics of hamanity since the world began. 
From the reed pipe of the shepherd, with which he 
endeared himeell to his bleating flock, and obtained 
a solace for his own heart, to the grand choruses of 
the Grecian drama, where refinement and luxury 
came as aids to the potent spells of harmony, man, 
whether savage or civilized, whether in war or peace, 
in comfort or distress, has ever sought for emotions 
of pleasure in the concord of sweet sounds. 

The ecstasies of the mind when brought under the 
influence of modulated sounds, have often operated 
as powerful aids to heroism, and to lofty purposes of 
good, and have inspired feelings of poetry and devo- 
tion, such as in a silent world could never have been 
born. The tragedian Alfieri composed all his beau- 
tiful dramas either when listening to soft music, or 
immediately after having heard it ; and at sach times 
his soul was so completely possessed with the beauty 
of the melody and the bewitching powers of musical 
strains, that he was as one inspired by some higher 
power, and felt himself immortal. In fact, with 
many men of refined feelings, and possessing delicate 
sensibilities to the charms of music, the performance 
of beautiful composition acts as a spell of enchant- 
ment, and deprives them of all power to resist its 
influence. Such men as Alfieri, when ander the 
sorcery of music, are as men bewitched. Milton ex- 
quisitely expresses this in a passage where the mar- 
riage of peetry and philosophy is for once perfect : 

But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the cloister’s stedious pale, 
And love the high-embowered roof, 
And antique pillars massy proof. 

And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced choir below. 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

To the potency of music in influencing the feelings 
and conditions of the mind, must we attribute the 
attachment of races to their native music and nation- 
al songs. A rade, uncultivated, and dejected pea- 
santry may suddenly be roused from their serfdom 
by the airs and songs of their homes; and, while 
awakened to a consciousness of their wrongs, in- 
spired with strength and purpose to destroy them. 
The effect produced on the Swiss soldiers, when in 
the service of the French, by an ancient air known 
in Switzerland as the “ Ranz des Vaches,” was so 








powerful, that it was forbidden to be played; it so 
forcibly reminded the men of their homes amid the 
mountains, as to make them desert. Scareely any 
people are more attached to their native music than 
the Scotch; and whenever they hear the airs of their 
own hills, they are fired with enthusiasm and the 
love of home. At the battle of Quebec, in 1760, 
while the British troops were retreating in great dis- 
order, the general complained to a field officer in 
Fraser’s regiment of the bad behavior of his corps. 
“Sir,” replied he, with some warmth, “ you did 
very wrong in forbidding the pipers to play this 
morning ; nothing encourages the Highlanders so 
much in the day of action: nay, even now they 
would be of some use.” “ Letithem blow like the 
devil, then, if it will bring back the men,” answered 
the general. The pipers were ordered to play a 
favorite martial air, and the Highlanders, the mo- 
ment they heard it, returned, and formed with alac- 
rity in the rear. In the late war in India, Sir Eyre 
Coote, aware of the attachment of the Highlanders 
to their favorite instrument, gave £50 to his troop to 
buy a pair of bag-pipes after the battle of Porto 
Nuovo. 

The effect of music on the mind is much influenced 
by association and memory. In the attachment of 
men to the songs and airs of their native land, there 
is also associated the scenery, the green valleys, the 
brown woods, the mountains, moors, and streams ; 
which memory, with fancy’s vivid pencil, paints upon 
the heart when awakened by the songs of home. 
But there is something deeper, something more occult 
and mysterious in the power of harmonious sound 
When we listen to the performance of exquisite over- 
tures and passages selected from the great masters, 
when wholly unaccompanied by the magical tones of 
the human voice, we become conscious of an effect 
the cause of which lies more remote than the associa- 
tions of scenery and the dear memories of home, 
and which can only be explained by attributing them 
to an internal and intuitive perception of the mind, 
by which it clings with rapture to these waves of 
sound, not for the memory of scenes which they 
awaken, but for the love of harmony alone. Milton, 
when his darkness was approaching him, speaks of. 
rays of light rushing upon him with a kind of noise ; | 
and the blind have frequently attached a perception (j 
or idea of color to sweet sounds. The senses all 
mutually affect each other, and the use of either sug- 
gests to the mind certain objects which belong to the 
others also. It is by this unity of sense that the 
whole being becomes enchained by modulated sound, 
and the correspondence between musical vibration 
and nervous action, is so close, that music alone is 
capable of influencing the health of the body and 
the soundness and character of the mind. In the 
Auxerre Asylum, many insane persons have been 
restored by means of music; and the reports made 
by inquirers into the treatment of lunacy, invariably 
testify to the value of music in restoring the insane. 
The highest geniuses are frequently but a few re- 
moves from madness ; and, in such, the extreme sus- 
ceptibility of the nervous system renders music one 
of the most powerful of charms. Mozart, even when 
young, would turn pale at the sound of a trumpet, 
and become convulsed at a harsh discord ; and only 
a melody and touch like his own could soothe and 
becalm his heart. 

The old fable of the bite of the tarantula being 
cured by the sounds of music only, deserves to be 
regarded with more reverence than an old wife’s 
tale. Democritus tells us, that many diseases may 
be charmed away by the melody of a flute; and it 
is well known that Asclepiades treated sciatica suc- 
cessfully with the sound of a trumpet: and whet is 
worthy of remark, he tells us that the malady did 
not disappear unless the diseased part trembled in 
sympathy with the sound. 

There is no music either so soothing, or so capable 
of inspiring the mind with energy and warmth, as 
that of the human voice, and it is only in so far as 
each instrument corresponds with some tone of utter- 
ance belonging to human passion, that it becomes 
capable of raising the mind into action, and endow- 
ing the nervous system with force, precision, and 
vigilance.—Life Illustrated. 





Tre TELEGRAPH IN THE OpEeRa.—In the new 
French opera house about to be erected’ says the 
Constitutionnel, “ the electric telegraph will, it is said, 
play a very prominent part. An instantaneous line 
of communication is to be established between the 
Cabinet of the Mintster of State and that of the di- 
rector of the theatre ; a wire will also run from the 
box office to the principal hotels, so that strangers 
will be able to engage places immediately on their 
arrival in Paris, and by the aid of the same electric 
power the prompter will be euabled to give notice to 
the actors and actresses in their rooms when the cur- 
tain is about to rise.” 





Special HRotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


She is thine. Ballad. S. O. Grover. 25 
An easy song, well written and likely to be received 
with much favor by amateur singers. 


The hunters wake with early morn. Ballad. 
“ Robin Hood.” 25 


Ample vengeance. Duet for two baritones. 
“ Robin Hood.” 30 
The first is a fine song fora baritone voice. The 
duet should meet with a ready sale as the few operatic 
duets for low men’s voices that have been available 
for amateurs, are pretty well worn. This new one 
will be a favorite with singers and hearers. 


Instrumental Music. 
Der Freischiitz. Rondo. J. E. Muller. 25 
A pretty and instructive piece for young scholars. 
Hope Waltzes. (Hoffnungstrahlen.). Four 
Hands. Johann Strauss. 75 


One of Strauss’ best sets, which is known wherever 
the waltz is danced, in a capital four-hand arrange- 
arrangement. When well played these waltzes have 
a wonderful effect. 


Silvery Shower, from Balfe’s “‘ Enchantress,”’ ar- 


ranged for a Brass band of 14 or less numbers. 
Burditt. 1,00 


A valuable addition to the list of Ditson’s Brass 
Band music, which already cémprises the best and 
most popular Serenades, Marches, Waltzes, &c. 


Yelva. Mazurka de Salon. J. Ascher. 50 


A’ new mazurka by this popular author. It will 
soon be on the piano of every amateur player who is 
fond of the light sparkling parlor music, which Ascher 
writes so well. 


Books. 


Tre Hosanna. A new Collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Motets, Sentences 
and Chants, for the use of Choirs, Congrega- 
tions, Singing Schools, and Musical Associa- 
tions. By Leonard Marshall. 75 


In presenting a new edition of this work attention 
is particularly called to its adaptation to the wants of 
either full choirs or quartets. As simplicity in pieces 
designed for general use is undonbtedly a great deside- 
ratum, a large number of the tunes in this book have 
been made as easy as possible, always, however, with 
a care that a just musical effect should not be sacri- 
ficed to mere facility of execution. A sufficient num- 
ber of pieces composed with particular reference to 
quartets and singers of more extended musical educa- 
tion, have also been inserted. Care has been taken 
not to omit those old and well approved tunes which 
have been found so useful for congregationa| singing ; 
and several American compositions popular a quarter 
of a century ago, also, the Anthem for Easter are in- 
cluded. 

The Anthems. Sentences and Choirs form an impor- 
tant feature in this book. 

The Elementary department is on the Pestolozzian 
system, it is thought that the intelligent practice of 
these exercises will impart not only a theoretical, but 
& practical acquaintance with all the elementary prin- 
ciples of vocal music. 





Mustc py Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense bein 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 


miles; beyond that it is double. 
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